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AN ADDRESS 
BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY ; 

At their Fifth Annual Festival, September 18, 1833. 
BY ALEXANDER H. EVERETT. 
PUBLISHED RY REQUEST OF THE SOCIETY. 
(Concluded from p. 258.) 

HI. Tur grounds and gardens, to which T have 
allnded, have been laid out chiefly for the private 
reereation of their owners; but the art of Horii- 
culture is applied to higher and more interesting 
objects. At Athens, the public gardens were em- 
ployed by the principal philosophers, as schools, or 
places of instruction. One of them, called .deade- 
mus, or, as it is modernized in English, the «leade- 
my, was frequented by Plato ; and in consequence 
of the great celebrity and influence which have 
since been acquired by the doctrines originally 
taught there, has given its name to a great variety 
of literary and scientific institutions, The original 
Academy was nothing more than a public garden, 
laid out by the distinguished Athenian General, 
Cymon, and planted chiefly with olive-trees, of 
which there are many still growing on the spot. 
The place was situated without the walls of Athens, 
and near the spot appropriated to the sepulchres 
of distinguished men. At the entrance was an 
altar, dedicated to Love, and within were altars to 
Minerva aud the Muses. The tomb of Plato was 
in the immediate neighborhood. The Lyceum 
was another Athenian garden of the same deserip- 
tion, which was celebrated as the school of Aris- 
totle, and, like the Academy, has given its name, 
in modern times, to innumerable institutions for 
education and improvement. 

The art of embellishing grounds and gardens, 
has, also, been occasionally applied, both in an- 
cient and modern times, to the still more solemn 
and interesting purpose of preparing repositories 
for the remains of the dead, 
the Eastern nations are commonly situated with- 
out the walls of their cities, tastefully planted with 
trees, and frequented as public walks. The ceme- 
tery of Pere Ja Chaise at Paris is of the same de- 
scription ; and there is a beautiful one, of a similar 
kind, though on a smaller scale, at New-Haven, in 
Connecticut. It is inueh to be desired, that re- 
positories of this description may be multiplied 
among us. While they tend to promote the salu- 
brity of cities, they connect agreeable images with 
the recollections of the past, and the anticipations 
of the future ; and strip the idea of death of a part 
of the horrors, with which superstition and the 
weakness of our nature, have unnecessarily invest- 
ed it. 

In connection with this branch of the subject, I 
would venture to remark, that it has often occurred 
to me as a desirable thing, that same public funeral 
ground of this description should be consecrated 
to the memory of the patriots and heroes of the 
Revolution, The spot most suitable for this pur- 
pose would be Mount VeRNon, a territory well 
adapted to it by its central situation in the Union, 
its vicinity to the Seat of Government, its natural 
Picturesque beauties, and its noble position upon 
the banks of one of the finest rivers in the world ; 
but especially fitted for the object above all other 
grounds, from having been the residence of Wash- 


The cemeteries of 


{ington. It seems to be a sort of profanation, that 
the dwelling, which was rendered. sacred to the 
view of the American people by having been the 
scene of his earthly pilgrimage, should be afier- 
wards devoted to the ordinary purposes of life ; 


duct of the present occupant, whose Jeisure and 
privacy are as sacred as those of any other indi- 
vidual, it is certainly a painful thing, that the peo- 
ple should not be permittgd, at all times and sea- 
sons, to pay their vows in perfect freedom at the 
tomb of their political father. It is evident that 
they can never enjoy this advantage in its full ex- 
tent, While the place is held as individual property. 
Some restrictions must be imposed upon the free- 
dom of access ; and the disagreeable scenes, which, 
from time to time, will necessarily occur, in con- 
sequence of this, without furnishing a proper ocea- 
sion for censure upon avy one, should, if possible, 
be avoided in regard to all matters conneeted in 
any way with the memory of the great genius of 
the spot. 

It is, therefore, desirable, on every account, that 
Mount Vernon should be purchased by the people, 
and held as a national property. The sacrifice, 
that would be necessary in order to acquire it, is 
too trifling to be mentioned ; and although the 
family of Washington must, of course, set a high 
value on his patrimonial domain, they would natu- 
rally be proud and happy to cede it for the honor- 
able purpose of being consecrated as a perpetual 
monumental ground to the memory of the Revolu- 


There should be 
seen the open face and manly person of Samuel 
Adams, as represented by Copley. By the side of 
this, our more than Cato, might stand Patrick 
Henry, our untaught Demosthenes, John Dickin- 


preceded the decisive action, 


and without intending any reflection upon the con-;son, the lettered farmer, and Otis,—a name en- 


deared to the citizens of Boston by the patriotie 
virtues and charming eloquence of more than one 
generation, In another of the rooms should be 
collected the younger generation who were asso- 
ciated with Washington in completing the work of 
the Revolution, by reforming the government and 
introducing the present Federal constitution. Here 
should be another portrait of Washington in a civil 
dress as President, and another of Hamilton on 
account of his signal services on that occasion, 
Madison and Jay should accompany the latter on 
either side ; and after them should come the active 
friends and supporters of the constitution through- 
out the country ;—the cloudy care-worn counte- 
nance of Parsons, the radiant visage of Ames, and 
the fine manly features of Rufus King. With this 
group the list should close, for it would searcely 
be expedient to make Mount Vernon a Westmin- 
ster Abbey, or general mausoleum of the illus- 
trious dead, but rather to devote it specifically te 
the honor of the revolutionary worthies and the 
founders of the government. The merit of these, 
as respects the country, will always remain of @ 
singular kind, whatever titles of honor may here- 
afier be won by others, In some more private 
apartment should be collected the portraits of the 





The house and 
grounds should be kept in perfect order, and, as 
nearly as possible, in the condition in whieh they 
were left by Washington. On some elevated spot 
should be erected an equestrian statue of the hero, 
that might catch from a distance the view of. citi- 
zeus as they ascended the river to visit the place, 
mid might serve us an indication to them that they 
had reached the end of their journey. This im- 
posing figure, towering majestically above the 
clumps of trees that adorn the grounds, would form 
a noble object as seen from a distance. Every ship 
that passed, would strike ber top-sails in honor of 
it, as the mariners of Athens, when they entered 
the Pirwus on their return voyages, were accus- 
lomed to salute the tomb of Themistocles, which 
stood at the bottom of that harbor, 


tionary fathers of the country. 


Within the house might be placed the portraits 
of the great proprietor and of his associates in 
civil and military life. In the principal hall should 
stand his own by Stuart, with that of his aid and 
confidential friend General Hamilton on one side, 
and on the other, that of Lafayette by Scheffer, 
which now hangs in the Rotunda of the Capitol. 
After these would uaturally follow those of Lee, 
Gates, Morgan, Sumpter, and the others. Warren, 
the young martyr of Bunker-Hill, should hold a 
conspicuous place, and the hero of Bennington 
should not be omitted, Another principal room 
should be devoted to the commemoration of those 
who served the country in civil life. At the head 
of these, should be stationed Franklin, John Adams, 
and Jeflerson, with the members of the Continental 
Congress grouped around them. In their com- 
pany should appear the others, whose services 








were most conspicuous in the earlier scenes that 


family of Washington, This interesting collection 
would at once furnish the house in a manner suit- 
able to its destination, and concur in promoting 
the general object. The national flag should be 
displayed above the building, to mark it as publie 
property, and the estate might, for purposes of 
jurisdiction, be considered as an appendage to the 
District of Columbia. 

The access to Mount Vernon, under this arrange- 
ment, should be perfectly free to every one, at all 
times and seasons,—eflectual measures having been 
taken to prevent disorder and injury to the proper- 
ty. Under these circumstances, the resort to the 
place would probably be much greater than it had 
ever been before; and it would gradually come to 
be regarded asa sort of sacred ground, like the 
plains of Elis in ancient Greece, where the Olyta- 
pic games were celebrated at the end of every four 
years. Mount Vernon, too, might, perhaps, be 
wade the theatre of public rejoicings on the anni- 
versary of our great national festival. The citizens 
of the neighborhood would naturally meet there 
upon that occasion ; and, in proportion as the im- 
portance of the day shall be more and more felt, 
und the respect for the memory of our political 
fathers shall go on increasing, as it will, from year 
year, many persons, from all parts of the country, 
would naturally avail themselves of that opportu- 
nity to visit the abode and burial-place of their il- 
lustrious leader, The festivities might, probably, 
be continued for several days, and might be accom- 
panied by devotional and literary exercises, poems, 
plays, and other entertainments of all descriptions. 
The whole drama of the Greeks grew out of an 
annual religious festival, lasting four or five days 
in succession,—during which, tragedies and come- 
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dies, founded in the history and manners of their 


country, were acted, without intermission, from 
morning till night. We, too, might, perhaps, ob- 
tain in this way, a national drama more congenial 
to the state of manners and of morals among us, 
than thatof modern Europe, Here, too, some new 
Herodotus might read to his assembled country- 
men the yet unwritten history of the achievements 
of their fathers; some modern Pindar restore the 
glory of poetry, by devoting it anew to the praise 
of heroisin and virtue, A festival like this, held, 
perliaps, ouce in three or four years, would pro- 
duce no trifling effect in maintaining among the 
people a high national spirit, and cherishing that 
principle of puBLic virrue which we are taught 
to regard as the essence of our government. 

But, gentlemen, | am trespassing too long upon 
your patience, with a detail of plans that, perhaps, 
may never be realized. Whether such a disposi- 
tion us I have now suggested, will ever be made of 
the sacred domain of Mount Vernon, will depend 
upon the wisdom of the General Government. In 
the mean time you have commenced on the smaller 
scale, corresponding with the wants and the re- 
sources of a single State, an establishment of this 
description, which promises to become one of the 
chief ornainents of the neighborhood, and of which 
the progress, thus far, does great credit to the dis- 
cerniment and taste of your society. Superior in 
its natural advantages of position to the famous 
sepulchral grounds of the ancient world, we may 
venture to hope, unless the sons of the pilgrims 
shall degenerate from their fathers, that Mount 
Ausorn will hereafter record in its funeral inserip- 
tions, examples not Jess illustrious than theirs, of 
public and private virtue. Even now, when the 
euclosures that surround it are searcely erected,— 
while the axe is still busy in disposing the walks 
that are to traverse its interior,—this consecrated 
spot has received the remains of more than one, 
whose memory « grateful people will not willingly 
permit to die. There was laid, by the gentle min- 
istration of female friendship, as the first tenant of 
the place, the learned, devout, and simple-hearted 
Daughter of the Pilgrims, who has wrought out an 
honorable name for herself, by commemorating 
theirs, There reposes in peace, the young War- 
rior, cut off like a fresh and blooming fiower, in 
the spring of his career. There, too, rests beside 
them, the generous Stranger, who in his ardent 
zeal for the welfare of man, had come from a dis- 
tant continent to share the treasures of his wisdom 
with an unknown people.* Around their remains 
will gradually be gathered the best, the fairest, the 
bravest of the present and of many future genera- 
tions, Ina few short years, we, too, gentlemen, 
who are now employed in decorating the surface 
of Mount Auburn or deseribing its beauties, will 
sleep in its bosom. How deep the interest that 
attaches itself to such a spot! How salutary the 
eifect which a visit to its calm and sacred shades, 
will produce on souls too much agitated by the 
storms of the world! It was surely fitting that Art 
nd Nature should combine their beauties, to grace 
a seene devoted to purposes so high and holy. 





* The persons alluded to in the text are Miss Hannah Adams, 
° , 
Lieut. Watson, and Dr. Spurzheim. 





ITEMS. 
A spoonful of horse radish put into a pan of 
milk, will preserve it sweet for several days. 
In one year 65,000,000 of eggs were exported 
from France to Great Britain. 
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EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, March 1, 1834. 

Apples. From Mr. Cheever Newhall, Dorches- 
ter, Pippin, Spitzenberg, and oblong Russet ; also 
a very fair apple, name unknown. 

From Col. Wilder, Dorchester, Nonsuch, and a 
highly flavored apple name unknown. 

From FE. M. Richards, Esq. Dedham, Nonsuch, 
Secknofarther, Spitzenberg, and a kind name un- 
known. 

From Mr. Sparhawk, Brighton, the Roxbury 
Russets in fine order, 

From Nathan Webster, Esq. Haverhill, Hodg- 
kins apple, tender and fine flavored. 

From William Worthington, Esq. Dorches- 
ter, a fine apple name unknown. 

For the Committee, B. V. Frencu. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS, 

From 8. Wacker, Roxbury, Viola alba pl. 

From Thos. Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, 
Chinese tree Pewny moutan Banksii, Acacia longi- 
folia (salicifolia albo), Camellia albo plena, Camel- 
lia seedling very fine, Queen Stocks, do. Ten- 
week, 

From M. P. Witiper, Dorchester, Camellia 
japonica, var. Chandleri, Wiltonia, Clintonia, 
(grandiflora spatulata), Lindbriata, alba plena, 
anemone-flora, 

From Messrs, Wixsnip, Petunia myctaginiflora, 
Primula acaulis, sinensis, Erica mediterranean, 
Erica purpurea, Cyclamen-v-album, Cineraria 
populifolia, Lachenalia pendula, Teucrium . fruti- 
‘rans, Oxalis caprina, Beilis hortensis, Bellis fistu- 
losa, Azalia indica alba, Yellow-Tea rose, Stocks 


&e. 


The show of flowers will be continued every | 


Saturday, at the Society’s new Rooms, No. 79 
Cornhill, provided the weather is fair and mild; 
the splendid display of flowers exhibited this day, 
induces the Cominittee respectfully to request ev- 
ery Horticultural amateur to patronise the exhibi- 
tion, by sending to the rooms on Saturdays be- 
tween the hours of ten and twelve o’clock in the 
foreuoon, such plants, or flowers, as they may es- 
teem interesting. 
By order of the Committee, 
Jona. Winsurp, Chairman. 


. From the Farmer’s Assistant. 
CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF SEEDS. 
Mosr plants are found to degenerate to a certain 
degree, unless their seeds are frequently changed. 
This has been attributed to their cultivation in ¢li- 
mates where they are not indigenous, 
can hardly be the sole reason ; for it is found that 
most plants will be improved, by having the seeds 
brought from the east to the west, and vice versa. 
Providence, in making so large a world as this, 
seems to have designed that there should, never- 
theless, be a common acquaintance among the Na- 
tions which inhabit it. They are invited abroad, 





But this; 


greatest crops. Ought not this to become a matter 
of more general concern?) The Irish Farmers sow 
our flaxseed, and find great account in it. Would 
their fiaxseed be equally beneficial, when sown 
We have known flaxseed brought from 
Lonetland, and sown in Orange county, which 
| produced nearly double the crop which the com- 
| mon seed there produced. Spring wheat brought 
from Canada, and sown here (Herkimer county), 
greatly enhances the crop; 


Siberian wheat yielded largely in this country, for 


here ? 





but soon degenerates, 


awhile. ‘The seeds of apples brought from Europe 
will produce trees larger than our own. For roots, 
it is generally supposed that seeds brought from a 


more southerly climate are best. Indian corn, 


brought far from that quarter, will be in danger of 


that brought far from the north 
On the 
whole, the Farmer should make his changes as ju- 


will ripen too early for a large erop. 


' 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
, 
| ripening too late : 
pone as possible ; and in most instances he will 
| then find the product of lis crops greatly increased, 
| But, in order to prevent seeds from degenerating, 


iby long use, we are of opinion that the plan pur- 
| sted by Mr. Cooper of New Jersey, will be found 
| effectual; though we believe that seeds, improved 
‘according to his plan, would undergo a further 
improvement, by a suitable change of place. 


the most perfect plants of every kind, aud to culti- 
vate the seeds of these by themselves, for the pur- 
pose of raising new and improved stocks of seed 
| of every kind ; and further, when he raises seeds 
\of plants, of which there are different species, he 
iis careful to set or plant them as much as one 
| hundred yards from each other, in order that in 
| propagating they should not mix breeds, and thus 


| 
| 
| 





| produce spurious or degenerated seeds, partaking 
}more or less of the qualities of each plant. 

Seeds are also sometimes susceptible of improve- 
| ment, by growing varieties of the same plants to- 
| gether, for the purpose of obtaining seeds of a 
‘medium between the two. But we will further 
| illustrate these matters. 

Thus, in making selections in wheat, for in- 
stance, search fur such heads as have the largest 
seeds, and the greatest number in each bead. In 
Indian corn, of any particular variety, for stalks of 
good size, with the greatest number of ears on 
each, and the ears the largest, most perfect of the 
kind, and best filled. In flax, for the longest 
stalks, and such as have, at the same time, seeds 
of good size. In pumpkins, for such stalks as bear 
the greatest number, and these the largest, and 
sweetest. In short, in making the selections, take 
the most perfect and valuable plants to be found, 
of whatever kind is wanted, and from each of 
these raise the progeny that is to serve as the stock 
' fur seed of the different plants to be cultivated. 

In many kinds of plants, such as Indian corn, 
pumpkius, &c. the selections may be yearly re- 
peated, without any essential inconvenience, In 
others, such as wheat, barley, &c. yearly selee- 
tions would be wo expensive. In such, let selee- 
‘tions be made, say, every eight years; and from 








His method is to make frequent selections of 





for conveniences which their own climates do not| the seeds of the plants thus selected raise a yearly 
furnish ; they are impelled to a general intermix-| stock, sufficient to serve for seed. The more con- 
ture, from a knowledge that it is beneficial ; and| stantly the selections are made, however, the more 
the benefits to be derived from a change of seeds, | valuable may the products be expected trom such 
are probably only in furtherance of the general de- | seeds. 
sign of a Community among Nations. In regard to the means just mentioned, for pre- 
But we are yet much in the dark, as it respects | venting a degeneracy of seeds, by the intermixture 
the best changes of seeds, and from what parts of| of different species of the same plant, we will state 
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acase, Of the Brassica tribe of plants there are 
different species, and also varieties of two of these, 
to wit: cabbages of several varieties, common tur- 
nips of several, and the cabbage-turnip, or ruta- 
haga, of which there are no varieties. The cab- 
bages are valuable for their heads, or leaves; the 
common turnip, for its bulbous root; and ruta-baga 
for its bulbous stalk. 

Now, if seeds for ruta-baga, and for cabbages, 
were constantly raised beside each other, the con- 
sequence would be, that the bulb of the former 
would become less, and its foliage more extended ; 
while the head or foliage of the cabbage would les- 
sen, and its stalk become somewhat bulbous: and 
if all the species and varieties of the plant were 
constantly grown together, for seed, they would 
gradually become more assimilated, and the most 
valuable parts of each, of course, lessened in pro- 
duet. 

But sometimes an improvement of seed is to be 
effected, by growing varieties of the same plant to- 
gether. Of Potatoes, for instance, there are many 
varieties, some preferable for one particular quality, 
and some for another ; some for greatness of pro- 


duct, and others for mealiness, and fineness of 


taste ; and, in such case, by growing them togeth- 


er, a race is produced which, in part, partakes of 


the good qualities of each. 

The same may be observed of many other plants; 
and in some instances, perhaps, improvements 
might be made, by blending the most valuable 
qualities, of plants of different species, together. 

Such, we corceive to be, the doctrine of Mr. 
Cooper; and we are of opinion that, in general, it 
is well founded. Mr. C. also contends, and we 
think with much truth, that there is a natural dis- 
position in all seeds, or plants, gradually to become 
habituated to the soil, or climate, in which they 
are grown. 





BARLEY. 


Bartey, asa field crop, has been cultivated from 
time immemorial. It is not known of what coun- 
try it is a native, nor at what time it was first cul- 
tivated. At this time it is much more extensively 
cultivated in England than it is in this country. 
Few crops require more care in the cultivation, or 
are more apt to disappoint the cultivator in all the 
good wheat growing districts of the United States, 
than Barley, 

There are six species of Barley at present culti- 
vated in England, viz. 


Spring or Summer Barley.—There are two vari- 
eties of this species, but the one commonly culti- 
vated (H. vulgare) may be distinguished from the 
Siberian Barley by the heads being much larger, 
and as well as beards arranged in double rows, 
Whereas the other is single,of which the heads ap- 
pear flat. This is considered the best kind of 
barley for malting as the husk is light. 


Winter Barley—There are three kinds of win- 
ter barley which are at present cultivated for pro- 
fit, besides two or three species and varieties’ that 
are cultivated as matters of curiosity. 


The common or long eared Barley.—(H. disti- 
chon) is perhaps cultivated more than both the 
other species. Both heads, and awns, or beards, 
of this kind are much longer than those of other 
kinds of winter barley. The heads of this kind 
are flat, and do not appear more than one half 
their width in thickness. 


Square Winter Barley.—The heads of this kind 
of barley, though not as long as the foregoing, are 
much thicker, and have the appearance of being 
square, the grains being arranged in four distinct 
rows. This is accounted a hardier species than 
the long eared, and not as subject to be injured by 
the winter. 


Big or Barley big.—This species has large 
square heads, with grains arranged in six rows 
and is cultivated on account of its being earlier 
than the common or square barley. It is not val- 
ued so high for malting a¥either of the other two 
varieties mentioned, 


Soil and Climate.—Barley succeeds best in a 
cool damp climate, and there upon a fine warm 
sandy loam; but where the climate is warm, and 
dry, as in most of New York, a loose soil, rather 
moist than dry, produces the best crops. 


The best crops of Barley grown in the State of 


New York, are upon ahigh range of table land on 
the North side of the Mohawk River near Fair- 
field. From the elevation of this range of land, 
it is too cool, to produce either corn, or wheat, 
unless when the seasons are usually favorable, but 
it produces barley in great perfection. 

In preparing lands for winter Barley, the course 
taken is the same as in preparing for wheat, and 
the sowing done in the same manner, but there 
should be twice as much seed sown upon an acre 
as of wheat. 

Fresh stable manure should never be used upon 
land to be sown with barley as it will generally be 
found to do more hurt than good. Lands for 
Barley should always, where the soil will allow of, 
he ploughed deep, and after seeding, the process 
should be finished with the roller. There is not 
acrop raised where the use of this implement is 
more important. By examining the plant, it will 
be seen at once, that it is not well calculated to 
stand the drought, as the roots are small and do 
not penetrate deep, and it has a great proportion, 
of broad, thin foliage. 

Summer barley should be sown about the same 
time as oats, and lands capable of producing good 
crops of the oue,will be found suitable for the other. 

From the great quantity of foliage produced by 
winter barley, when sown early in the fall, in 
countries where the snows lie deep and Jong, it is 
found advantageous to feed it to calves or sheep 
previous to the setting in of winter, to prevent it 
from moulding. 

Harvest Management.—There is more care re- 
quired in the management of this than any other 
crop raised upon a farm. If cut too soon it will 
be found very difficult to separate the awns, or 
beards, unless thrashed in a machine ; if allowed 
to stand too long, the ears are apt to break off, at 
the bend of the straw, near the head. If cut green, 
and suffered to remain upon the ground, to render 
the awns brittle, through rain storms, many of 
the grains will vegetate, which renders them of 
litte worth for malting. Where farmers are pro- 
vided with thrashing machines, the better way is 
to allow barley to stand until fully ripe, then cut it 
with a scythe, and let it remain upon the ground 
a day or two, if the weather is favorable, then 
take it directly to the machine, and thrash and 
clean it. 

The quantity of barley, produced per acre, is 
quite variable. We have sowed good lands, that 
did not produce more than twelve bushels, and 





we have seen upon lands, that were no better in 








quality, nor better prepared, crops that would ave- 
rage fifty bushels, much depending upon climate 
for its perfection. In England the average pro- 
duce is allowed to be about twenty-eight bushels 
per acre. 

From the uncertainty of the crop, barley is cul- 
tivated but little for any other purpose but malt- 
ing for beer. So that the market price will de- 
pend upon the distance at which the crop is raised 
from a brewing establishment. 

In some parts of Europe barley is extensively 
used for making bread, but in this country where 
in most parts a bushel of wheat may be raised as 
cheap as a bushel of barley, it is not likely to 
come into use as an article of food.—Goodseli’s 
Genesee Farmer. 





CHEMISTRY IN THE KITCHEN. 

Wuy is it necessary to mix lime with ashes, 
which we are about to leach to obtain ley to 
make soap? The correct answer to this question 
will explain the reason why our good housewives 
do uot always succeed in making good soap, and 
will suggest a remedy for the evil. Common 
soap isa compound chemically united of potash 
or alkali, and grease, fat or tallow. The alkali 
is naturally combined with carbonic acid, for which 
it has a stronger affinity than it has for grease ; 
hence while it continues united with the acid, it 
will not unite with the grease, and produce good 
soap. But lime having a stronger affinity for the 
acid than the alkali has, extracts it from the ley, 








and the alkali then readily unites with the grease 
jand forms soap. From this it will be seen, that 
the lime should be fresh burnt, and spread over 
jthe bottom of the leach tub, so that the ley all fil- 
ters through.—Gen. Farmer. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE BITTER ROT IN APPLES. 

The following paragraph is from the letter of a 
distinguished correspondent. 

A history of the culture of fruit trees since the 
settlement of this country, is greatly wanted to re- 
move the discouragements that occasionally occur. 
Some thirty years ago, the Vandevere—the queen 
of culinary apples,—and the Grey House that holds 
the same rank as a cider apple,—were so affected 
by the Bitter Rot, especially the former, as to ren- 
der them nearly useless. 1 have now both varie- 
ties, and they have not been for years affected 
with that disense,” 

We remember, when the Bitter Rot was so 
prevalent, to have heard the cause ascribed to the 
decline of the variety by Old Age, a doctrine to 
which we have seen no good reasons for subscrib- 
ing. We have been long satisfied that cultivators, 
speaking of them as a body, but of course, admit- 
ting of many exceptions, have too much theory and 
too little observation. The facets which we have 
just presented to our readers must either prove an 
erroneous ascription, or that Old Age is not an in- 
curable disease ; and we think there need not be 
much hesitation in deciding this point. 

We have lately seen it stated that liming the 
land is a preventive of the Bitter Rot; but to 
what extent, or with how much precision, the ex- 
periments were conducted, we have not been able 
to learn. We know that our esteemed correspon- 
dent considers lime as indispensable in bis system 
of manuring ; but we know not if it bas been ap- 
plied to his orchards ; and we would now respeet- 
fully make the inquiry of hin, with a view to its 





influence on the fruit. 
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From the Northern Farmer, 
MANURES. 

Manures to a Farin are what blood is to the 
human body. The first object of a farmer should 
be to obtain, and preserve in the best manner, all 
the animal, vegetable and compost manures, which 
can be made upon his farm, or procured elsewhere ; 
but unless properly preserved, much of his labor is 
wasted, and his lands are Jess productive.—Fair 
experiments have clearly proved that the manure 
of cattle, preserved under cover or in vaults under 


fn 





barns, possesses a third more value at least, than 
the same kind which has remained exposed to rains 
and the action of the atmosphere. This will not 
be doubted by any one who has avy correct infor- 
mation upon the subject, or has by experiment as- 
certained the difference, We cannot well explain 
the reason of this great difference, without adopting 
the style and terms of the Chemist; but as our ob- 
ject is not to enlighten the learned, we therefore re- 
ject technical terms, and use language more familiar. 

Vegetation is caused not so much by the quantity 
of manure mixed in the soil, as by its nutritious 
qualities. Should all farmers understand the facet, 
that none of the earthy or solid parts of manure en- 
ters into plants, or, in other words, that it is only 
the liquid parts, or that portion of the manure which 
combines or unites with water, which produces vege- 
tation, or causes the corn to grow, they would then 
perceive the necessity of preserving animal manure 
in vaults, under cover. The only value which the 
earthy part of the manure has, is to keep the soil 
into which it is ploughed, in a loose, pulverized 
state, soas to render it capable of retaining, after 
rains, a greater quantity of moisture. 

Some farmers have expressed an opinion, that 
the urine of cattle promotes vegetation as much as 
their manure. But whatever may be the differ- 
ence in value, it is surely very important that the 
urine should be preserved in vaulis mixed with the 
manure. 

In the spring, when the manure is conveyed 
into the field, it should be ploughed in immediate- 
ly, and spread no faster than becomes necessary 
for ploughing: because at this season, the warmth 
of the sun produces a rapid fermentation, the most 
valuable or liquid part of the manure escapes in 
the forin of gas, as it is often expressed, by evapo- 
ration, 

Should a heap of manure at this season be cov- 
ered with earth two feet deep, in a short period 
the whole mass of earth would be enriched by the 
gas, arising from the fermented manure. Hence 
the utility of covering fresh barn yard manure 
with earth, straw, liter, weeds, street and door- 
yard scrapings, mud from swamps, and all kinds 
of decomposed vegetable matter, Skilful) finers 
will always make as large a quantity of compos: 
manure as possible. It is a very certain way to 
enrich @ farm, and ensure abundant crops. 
these truths are conceded, then it conclusively fol- 
lows that the general practice of our farmers in 
They let the 


- 


respect to manure is injudicious, 


manure lie in large yards, or the open field, ex-. 


posed w heavy raius and the action of the atmos- 
phere. A large portion of the nutritive qualities 
escapes in gas, or is washed away by the heavy 
rains. ‘The greater the exposure to the atmos- 
phere the greater the loss. Therefore the practice 
of carting out the baru yard manure in the Fall, 
and spreading it in small heaps upon the soil in- 
tended for ploughing in the Spring, is still more 
censurable. But the Fall manure is often carted 


into the fields and deposited in ove or two large 
heaps to rot, forthe purpose of manuring the cornu 
and potato hills in the spring ; and strange as it may 
seein many old Farmers yet believe that old rotted 
inanure promotes vegetation better than fresh, or 
untermented manure! They appear to be ignorant 
of the faet, that the longer manure remains expos- 
ed to rot, the less nutriment, or food for plants it 
retains ; and the more it becomes assimilated to 
mere earth. 

‘To put either fresh or rotted manure in the hill, 
in the season of planting potatoes and corn, as a 
general practice, is) injudicious.—But half the 
quantity of fresh, unfermented manure, in the hill 
well mixed in the soil, would afford probably more 
nutriment than double the quantity of old rotted 
mianure, 

The moisture, necessary to vegetation, is con- 
veyed to the roots of young trees, or the corn, or 
other plants, through the medium of earth, It 
any light or dry material is in contact with the 
roots, ittends to cut off the regular and natural 
supply of water, and the plant must either extend 
its roots through the dry substance to draw its 
supply of moisture, or else become feeble, and 
perhaps perish.—Hence, in a dry season, more 
particularly, manuring in’ the bill, often proves 
If manur- 
ing the corn hill is ever judicious, it is only ona 


very injurious to the growth of plants. 


cold, moist and sterile soil, or swarded Jand deep- 
ly ploughed, where a farmer has not a sufficient 
quantity of manure to mix in the soil. The surest 
method to enrich the soil for future years, is to 
plough in the manure. The roots of corn, extend- 
ing several feet around the hill, will find whatever 
nourishment the soil contains; and it is far better 
to afford a sufficient supply when the corn is com- 
ing to maturity, than merely to force the kerne! 
to vegetate a few days earlier my means of a hot- 
bed. 

Our preceding remarks show the importance of 
covering manure well with earth, previous to its 
fermentation. Lenee the common practice of 
spreading the manure upon the surface aud  har- 
rowing itin,” is attended with great loss, as a large 
portion will remain dry upon the surface, and for 
no other use than to enrich the atmosphere, 

Manure being the life of a farm, every exertion 
Com- 


post, soot, ashes, lime, gypsum, burnt elay or soft 


should be used to procure all kinds of it. 


bricks pulverized, decomposed vegetable substan- 
ces, weeds, leaves of trees, coarse grass, &e. &e. 
will all tend to fertilize the soil, None are ignorant 
that such as is taken from the vaults, affords the 
greatest quantity of putriment to plants, On farnis 
it ought never to be lost. The yards for swine, 
ought always to be exeavated, or be in the form of 
a busin, so that this manure iu richness next to the 
last, "The 
saine remark applies to the barn yard for other 
cattle, except that the latter onght to have a level 


should be preserved in a moist state. 


and dry margin for feeding cattle occasionally. — 
Soon after planting in the Spring, a farmer ought 
io commence hauling into these yards the different 
substances we have enumerated and any others 
his reach, which converted inte 
These substances will become incorpo- 


within can be 
thanure, 
rated with the manure of the cattle, and also ab- 
sorb their urine, and the whole mass will be less 
liable to dry up and waste in the summer season, 
A good farmer will be careful to yard his catth 
it nightas much as practicable through the warm, 





and in the day time, in the winter seasons, It has 


|been found to be very beneficial to keep the cattle 
yards in a moist state by means of aqueducts, 
whenever. practicable. In fine, farmers should 
spare no labor or expense to obtain a plentiful 
supply of manure to ferulize the soil. Their lib- 
erality to ** Mother earth” will be repaid with 
equal abundance. 

In England nothing is lest, which ean be con- 
verted into manures. And some English farmers 
fertilize their fields, in part, with the pulvarized 
bones of animals; and for this purpose, have even 
gathered human bones from the plains of Waterloo, 

W. Craceerr. 

Portsmouth, Jan. 16, 1834. 





From the Genesee Farme r. 


INDIAN CORN. 

Meadowbanks, Deerfield, Mass., Jan. 31, 1834. 

Mr. Eprror.—l have been an attentive reader 
of the Genesee Farmer from its commencement, 
and beg leave to express my respect for the ability, 
intelligence, and practical utility, with which it 
has IT am likewise an ardent 
admirer of the agriculture of New-York, having 
visited with peculiar satisfaction, several paris of 
your noble state, unrivalled for its enterprise and 
public spirit; having the honor of a partial ae- 
quaintance with some of your most eminent cul- 
tivators, Who are second to none for their inquisi- 


been conducted. 


tiveness, knowledge, skill, and success in this most 
important of all arts, and regarding the publica- 
tions of your societies, and some individuals in 
your state, as among the most valuable, which 
have come under my votice. 

With these impressions, few things in your 
paper escape my observation ; and iny attention 
was attracted this morning to a communication 
on Indian Corn, signed Quercus, in the Farmer 
of the 25th [ agree with your intelligent 
correspondent on the importanee of particular at- 


inst. 


tention to the seed we plant, its selection, preser- 
vation, aud the preparation of it; and to its ehar- 
acter for productiveness, adaptation to the soil, 


the twelve and eight rowed corn, my experience 
and observation do not confirm his views. 

I have been in the practice for years of planting 
extensively of the twelve rowed corn, though I 
have usually planted seme of the eight rowed 
likewise, The twelve rowed corn which I plant, 
corresponds with his description of the Duteh 
corn, planted on the Mohawk. [ lave received 
seeds from varions sources ; from Roxbury, under 
the name of the Golden Sioux; trom Brighton, as 
the Pomroy corn, because S. W. Pomroy, Esq. 
circulated the sced through the state after the dis- 
astrous season of 1816, as a very early corn, al- 
most sure to be ripened, and as husking itself in 
ie field; that is, when ripe the Lusks fall down 
and leave the ear exposed, presenting a golden 
harvest to the delighted eye of the farmer; from 
Judge Buel, as the Dutton corn from Vermont; 
trom KE. Phinney, Esq. of Lexington, Mass., as a 
corn received by him from Vermout; but though 
obtained from these diferent sources, it appears 
to be of the same kind. Of the eight rowed corn 
here are many varieties planted in this part of the 
country ; some very large, called here the Dickin- 
son corn, from one ear of which plucked in the 
field, ripe but not dry, [ shelled more than a pint 
of good corn ; a second kind, smaller and earlier 
ripe, called the Clesson corn; these are merely 
local names ; anda third, still smaller, called the 
Canadian, which having been planted here several 








and early maturity ; but of the relative value of 
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years has much increased in size from what it was 
when first introduced. The largest kind of eight 
rowed corn is a magnificent plavt, but of a late 
maturity ; requires very wide planting, and is 
otien allowed from six to eight, and even nine 
feet by five between the hills. I presume your 
correspondent does uot refer to this kind, aud I 
shall take it for granted trom his remarks, that he 
refers to a middling sized eight rowed corn, which 
produces an ear from eight to nine inches in 
length, and a larger kernel than the twelve rowed. 

I will then rec capitalate i in order the grounds op 
which he gives the preference to the eight rowed 
coru over the twelve rowed, and subjoin the re- 
sults of my own observations and experiments, 

1. First he says, * Two bushels ef twelve row- 
ed ears when shelled, will yield only one bushel of 
corn, and frequently fall a litle short. Two busii- 
els of length * eight rowed will 
yield generally a bushel aud three or four quarts 
of shelled corn.” 

These positive statements put me upon an in- 
quiry into the actual facts, as far as I had the 
means of determining them. I have no theory to 
establish, but am desirous as your correspondent 
of ascertaining what is true, and consequently de- 
termining what is best. I therefore applied to a 
G.3., a small farmer, but extreme- 
ly careful in all his operations, and oltained some 
eight rowed of which 
sample as I ever saw, and ofa good size, in order 


the same ears of 


near neighbor, 


corn, he raised as fine a 


to compare it with my own, His corn being planted 
very early, Was in perfect condition ; uiine planted 
from three weeks to a month later was ripe, but 
not so sound as his. His too was saved in small 
quantity—imine in large. 

Half 


do..do, 


s corn weighed 25 Ibs, 
56e Oy ce. BE. 00 OGLE 6505 . 243 Ibs. 
This was an uncertain mode of measuring—for 
though we desigued to be exact, yet a few ears 
might easily lave beeu placed on the one, or not 


bush. of ears of G, S.’s 


have been placed on the other, and yet both meas- 
ures have appeared equally heaped to the eye. 
When shelled and measured, 
there was not a difference of half a gill—G. S's 
measuring 1 peck, 3 quarts; H. C.’s measuring 1 


the above was 


peek, 3 quarts, and a fraction. 

2. Hits second position is that, ** Although there 
is one-third 
yet the cob of the eight rowed is so much smaller 
and the Kernel so much larger, the quantity of 
shelled corn is cousiderably in favor of the eight 
” 


more kernels on the twelve rowed, 


rowed, 
The cob of G.S 


of the ear, 


with the size 
as small as | 


“s corn compared 
judging by the eye, 
Now the cobs of the above two par- 
shed, and the result as fol- 


Wis 
ever saw, 
cels Of Corn were Weig 
lows : 
i. 8."s cobs weighed 44 Ibs. 
i; C.("a.dlo. 43 Ibs. 

Ju order, to determine more exactly 
the relative proportion of the col to the grain in 
I selected two ef the best ears of 


( 
H 16 NO bes 


Nh ME 


the two kinds, 
each sort, shaved the butt as closely as possible, 
and having carefully shelled the corn, caused the 
grain and the cob of the two parcels to be sepa- 
rately weighed in an apoteeary’s scales, Of the 
two ears of G, S., one measured in length eight 
inches and one quarter, the other eight inches one 
half. Those of H. C. one nine and three quarter 





* To measuring corn ia the ear by the bushel or basket, I dk 
hot see why the length of the ear suould be considered. 





inches, the othe r ten n inches s and one half. of the 
two ears of G. 8.’s eight rowed, 

The grain weighed 84 0z.—the cob 14 oz. 
Of the two ears of H. Cs twelve rowed, 

The grain weighed 133 0z,—the cob 25 oz. 

In these cases it will be found that the propor- 





wages to provide an abundance of “good food and 
good raiment; and these are the things that make 
happy families; and these are the things that make 
a good, kind, sincere, and brave people ; not little 
paniphlets about loyalty” and “content.” A good 
man will be contented fast enough, if he be fed 


tion of the cob to the grain is precisely the same, | and clad sufficiently ; but if a man be not well fed 


and the comparison was made as exactly as possi- 
lle. 

With a view farther to compare the two kinds, 
[ caused one peck of each kind, shelled, 


well | 


| 


'or at least some of it. 


shaken and struck, to bg weighed—the result as | 


follows : 
One peck G.S.’s weighed 17 Ibs. —68 Ibs, per bush. 
do...H.C -- 164. 
This difference would doubtless have been less 
had the two kinds been equally well ripened and 
saved. The season was particularly 
to late planted corn, and G.S.’s was extraordina- 
rily sound. In proof, likewise, of the very fine 
and superior character of his corn over that which 
is generally raised of the eight rowed, 
arising from his early planting and particular at- 
tention, [ immediately weighed one peck of the 
corn of two other neighbors, of the eight rowed 
kind, which had been taken in by a shrewd trader 
at the highest market price. The measure was 
hard shaken and struck, 
One peck weighed 154 lbs.—61 Ibs. per bushel. 
-e-e- do... 144 do.—57 .....d0....... 


a |): ee | 


unfavorable 


perhaps 


do. 
With this certainly the 
bear not an unfavorable comparison, 


rowed would 


H.C. 


twelve 


(To be continued.) 





From Cobbett’s 
DRESS, HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 


Cottage Econ my. 
AND FUEL. 
In a former paragraph, I said, I think, enough 
to caution you, (the English laborer,) against the 
taste now too prevalent, for fine and flimsy dress. 
It was, for hundreds of years, amongst the char- 
acteristics of the English people, that their taste 
in all matters, for things solid, and 
for the useful, and decent, the cleanly in 
dress, and not for the showy. Let us hope that 
this may be the taste again ; and let us, my friends, 
fear no troubles, no perils, that may be necessary 
to produce a return of that taste, accompanied with 
full bellies and warm backs to the laboring classes. 


wus, sound, 


wood ;: 


the 
Oak 
chairs of oak or of 


In houschold goods, the warm, the strong, 
durable, ought always to be kept in view. 

tables, bedsteads and stools, 
vew tree, and never a bit of miserable deal board. 
Things of this sort ought to Jast several lifetimes, 
A laborer ought to inherit from his great grand- 
futher something beside his toil. As to bedding, 
and other things of that sort, all ought to be good 
in their nature, of a durable quality, and plain in 
their color and form. The plates, dishes, mugs, 
and things of that kind, should be of pewler or even 
Any thing is better than crockery ware. 
bor- 


nobody but the gypsies and mumpers, that 


of wood, 
Bottles to carry a-field should be of wood, 
inerly, 
went a hop-pieking in ear set 
earthen bottles, As to ali 
know what business it bas in 
unless he be rich enough to live on his means. It 


ason, carried glass or 





tss of uuy I do not 


any 


sort, 
man’s house, 
pays a tax, in many cases, to the amount of two- 
thirds of its cost. In short, 
furnished with sufficient goods, 
no renewal of hardly any part of them wanted for 
half an age, except in case of destruction by fire. 
Good management in this way leaves the man’s 


when a house is once 
there ought to be 


} 


| 
| 
| 








he is a base wretch to be contented. 

Fuel should be, if possible, provided in summer, 
Turf and peat must be got 
in summer, and some wood may. In the wood- 
land countries, the next winter ought to be thought 
of in June, when people hardly know what to do 
With the fuel wood ; and something should, if pos- 
sible, be saved in the bark harvest to get a part of 
the tuel for the next winter. Fire is a capital ar- 
ticle. ‘To have no fire, or a bad fire, to sit by, is 
a most dismal thing. In man and 
wile must be something out of the common way to 
be in a good humor with each other, to say nothing 
of colds and other ailments which are the natural 
consequence of such misery. If we suppose the 
great Creator to condescend to survey his works in 
detail, what object can be so pleasing to him as 
that of the laborer, after his return from the toils 
of a cold winter day, sitting with his wife and chil- 
dren round a cheertul fire, while the wind whistles 
in the chimney, and the rain pelts the roof? But, 
What is so miserable to be- 


and elad, 


such a state 


of all Goa’s creation, 
hokl or to think of, as a wretched, half starved 
family creeping to their nests of flocks or straw, 
there to be shivering, till sent forth by the fear of 
absolutely expiring trom want? 

THEY WORK IT RIGHT. 

Report of Oxford Farmers.—Samuel Garnsey 
produced about 1800 bushels of potatoes, on three 
and half old without manure, 
Twice spring ploughed—twice dragged and ridged 
—planted on the ridge in the bill, about level with 
the surface, on the first days of June—hoed out 
only onee, producing 500 bushels to the acre. 

Lyman Baleom, re ports 650 bushels of potatoes, 
of flesh red and pink eyed, on one anda half acres 
of wheat stubble—spring ploughed—seed eut in 
hills—twice hoed, 

Benjamin Butler, 600 bushels Ruta Baga, on 
one acre of sandy loam, after a crop of clover— 
400 bushels of compost manure, 
spread on the furrow—rolled, harrowed and ridg- 
ed with a double mould board plough, drilled on 
the ridge, in the last week in July.— Farmer's Ade. 


acres of pasture 


once ploughed ; 





TO PRESERVE 

A rew drops of any perfumed oil will secure 
libraries from the consuming effects of mould and 
damp. which is perfumed with 
the tar of the birch tree, never moulders ; and mer- 
chants suffer bales of this leather to remain 
knowing that it cannot sus- 
tain any injury from damp. This manner of pre- 
books with perfumed oil, was known to 


BOOKS. 


Russian leather, 


lurge 


in the London Docks, 


serving 


lthe ancients. The Romans used oil of cedar to 
preserve valuable MSS. Hence the expression 
used by Horace—* Digna cedro,” meaning any 


work worthy of being anointed with cedar oil, or, 
in other words, 
acuraemmriteres.o-2 Gazette. 


worthy of being preserved und re- 





TO HOP GROWERS. 
Ilors are sold in New York at 19 and 20 ets. per 
pound, and are likely to become an article of regue 
jar and extensive exportation, 
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SPRING WORK. 

In making post and rail fence, it is good econo- 
my to set the posts with the top part placed 
the ground, for some experienced cultivators have 
assured us that posts in that position will last much 
longer than would be the case if they stood 
they grew. It is likewise advised, in making this 
sort of fence, to place the rails with the heart side 
up. In both these cases, it is thought that mois- 
ture is less easily imbibed by the pores of the 
wood than if it was left in a more natural position. 
It is best to insert the ends of the posts about two 
feet below the surface of the ground, and to burn 
those parts in a hot fire till they become quite 
black, which will cause them to remain sound 
much longer than they would otherwise. 

Finish cutting, splitting and piling your wood. 
It is best to keep at least one year’s stock of fire 
wood beforehand. Philosophical gentlefolk assure 
us that dry wood will do twice the service of green 
wood, and in this they are perhaps about right, at 
least so far as respects wood to be consumed for 
cooking. 

Your carts, ploughs, barrows, hoes, rakes and 
other farming implements, should be subjected to 
a careful review, repaired where necessary, or re- 
placed by new ones, and had in re: uliness for use. 
They will last the longer if painted, and covered 
with some suitable composition, Covering wood 
repeatedly with oil or grease, will have a tendency 
to preserve it, Where tools or implements are 
exposed in the field the greater part of the year, 
they — to be new painted, at least every 
other year, This is as useful for iron, as for 
wood, ho of which should be kept coated with 
paint o¢ oil, so fur as is practicable, 

You may as well take this opportunity to cut 
scions for grafting, They should be cut from the 
extremities of the branches of the last year’s 
growth, of the most thrifty, and best bearing trees, 
and placed with their lower ends in the ground of 
some dry cellar till wanted, 

Look to your drains and water courses, and 


contrive to spread over your grounds as much of 


the wash of the highway, as can be conveniently 
monopolized, By frequent changing your water 
, you may render your mowing ground 
even, aud prevent one part from growing too rank, 
and lying down before the other part is fit to be 
cut. 

Procure the very best of garden and other seeds 
for the ensuing season, If you have not good 
seeds and good fences, and good breeds of ani- 


courses 


mals, you cannot reasonably expect good crops, 
will not have a good dairy, and can neither expect 
the reputation, nor to enjoy the emoluments of a 
good farmer, 

It is almost or altogether time to attend to the 
commencement of horticultural operations, Carry 
manure into such places as require it, whenever 
and wherever frost will permit; but do not spread 
it till the season is so fur advanced, that.it can be 
mixed with, or ploughed under the soil. Provide, 
if you have not already, a suflicient quantity of 
bean poles and pea rods, for the purpose of sup- 
porting such vege tables as re quire poles or rods, 
The length and size of your pea rods should be 
proportioned to the sorts of peas for which you 
intend them. The same kinds of rods which the 





tall growing peas require, viz. from 6 to 9 feet in | tatoes, when the whole is mixed with a four tined 
length, will answer for the generality of running | fork until every part of the hay receives its pro- 


kidney beans. The Lima and Cuba beans will 
need strong poles, about 8 or 9 feet long. Rake 
together, and burn the vines, haulm, and whatever 
may remain of your last year’s crops. 
mats for the hot beds, rails, lattices or trellices for | 
espalier trees, should now be got in readiness. 
Clean trees from moss, and protect them from 
mice and rabbits, by white-wishing with lime, or 
smearing with some composition, which is offen- 
sive to those depredators, 
various sorts of seedling plants by artificial means, 
so that they may be provided with strong roots, 
and arrive atsome size by the time they 
naturally make their appearance above ground, 





GAMA GRASS. 

In answer to many applications for the Gama | 
Grass Seed,we would say, the small parcel received | 
from Mr. Bartlett from Georgia was seut to two of | 
our friends who will try it and give accurate re- 
ports of the results of their e ‘xperiments, 





For the New-England Farmer. 
PREPARING FOOD FOR CATTLE. 

Beverly, March 1, 1834. 
Mr. Fessenven, Dear Sir, | regret as inuch as 
your correspondent H, C. that I could not have 
given the result of my experiment on the subject 
of chopping and preparing food for cattle, without 
the necessity of guessing, knowing as I do the im- 
portance of exactness in all these experiments. 
But as an apology for adopting it in this case, | 
beg leave to offer the following reasons, —Not- | 


withstanding myconviction of there being a saving | 
in chopping and preparing hay, &c. yet LT was not | 


aware of the saving being so great, consequently | 
did not begin with the least idea of publishing the 
result. If L had, I should have weighed the 
quantity of hay consumed per day betore com- 
mencing chopping, and also the quantity aftér 
chopping; but as I did not do this, 1 of course | 
availed myself of the best evidence in iy posses: | 
sion, and even now if practicable, | would for the 
satisfaction of H. C. 
ounce, But to every one who bas bad experience 
on this subject it must be obvious that in: shifting 
cattle from prepared food to unprepared, they will 
not devour it so readily por in so great a quantity 


for 8 or 10 days, consequently 1 cannot now make | 
an exact statement, but will here state from proof 


positive that in the latter case [ was very nearly 
correct, and in the other also [ think the variation 
would be but trifling, if any. Both might overrun 
from 25 to 50 pounds per day, but the proportion 
would be the same. But I think a caleulation can 
be made nearly as correctly by measuring, as by 
weighing, a mow of hay, estimating (when the hay 
is well stowed and settled) six hundred square feet 
io make aton, This rule, b believe to be very 
nearly correct, and will as often overrun as fall 
short. 

As it respects the queries of H. C. concerning 
the potatoes, &c. I will here give an account of | 
the whole process. In a central part of my barn 
| have a room 18 by 12 feet; this is ceiled with 
boards, which make it tight and warm. In this 
room isa pump, and a pen 10 by 10 feet, which 
is made water tight, the hay being chopped and 
thrown into a heap, outside this room, early in 
ihe morning a sufficient quantity is put into this 
nen to feed the whole stock ouce,to which is add- 
ed water enough to moisten it, then meal and po- 


Straw | 


Attend 10 forwarding | 


would } 


weigh and ascertain to an | 


|portion of the meal and potatoes, then it is given 
jto the cattle in baskets. This process is followed 
ithree times each day, viz. morning, noon, and 
jabout sunset. The whole of which is pe rforme od, 
| excepting giving it to the cattle, by a man whom 
| I hire for 8 dollars per month, not 3 as stated in 
|your paper. This was done with not the most 
| iinproved straw cutter; now I have one of Willis’s 
| improved straw cutters, the same man can perform 
the whole, including feeding, and the hay is cut 
shorter and more uniformly whieh 1 think is quite 
‘an improvement, 

| In regard to chopping the potatoes I do not 
| think itis of much consequence, excepting, they 
/are more easily and uniformly distributed amongst 
ithe hay which is of some consequence, as when 
not chopped the cattle will devour the potatoes 
first, when I think it is better that the whole should 
be eaten together. In regard to the cause of the 
| difference i in the two modes of feeding, if I should 
|venture to give my opinion, it would not be on 
}any particular part of the process but on all its 
parts collectively ; the quantity of meal or roots 
‘night be varied; for instance, if potatoes were 
| worth more in the market in proportion to their 
value for feeding cattle than grain, then reduce the 
| potatoes and increase the grain, and so vice versa; 
but some meal is indispensable with coarse fodder, 
‘as it is not to be supposed that neat cattle throw 
‘up and masticate a second time but a small! part of 
‘the food they devour, consequently much .of it 
passes off without imparting more thau half of its 
uutritious substance, especially when dry, bard 
hay is given without other food or preparation. I 
‘think this is more perceptible in mileh cows than 
jin any other cattle; hay given in. an unprepared 
|state must of course require so great a portion of 
moisture to prepare it for digestion that but litte 
‘is left for milk, consequently the hay devoured is 
‘often worth more than the milk we get in return; 
hence the importance of preparing our winter food 
‘for our cattle, and bringing it back as nearly as 
possible into its natural state when growing in our 
best pastures, by the most simple, easy and cheap- 
lest process, —I now, Mr. Editor, hope that H. C. 

will accept the very "imperfe ct explanation I have 
“here given, and that he or some other learned gen- 
tleman will take up the subject aud do it ample 
| Justice, 


Yours, with respect, Amos SuELpDEN. 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 
A Costly Edifice—President Jackson has submitted a 


| plan which has in view the erection of a magnificent 
‘edifice for the present and future accommodation of all 
| the offices of the Government. 
facing the President’s square, eight hundred feet in 
The estimated ex- 
pense is about three millions.— Transcript. 

A storm of the 18th Dec. appears to have been destruc- 
tive in some parts of Germany. In the forest of Thar- 
‘anderbosch, 40,000 fine trees were prostrated. The 
bridge across the Rhine at Wesel was carried away. A 
| nusaher of persons lost their lives, and several houses 
were burnt by lightning. In the circle of Torgau, the 
damage to the standing timber is estimated at $150,000. 

The Montreal Gazette of Feb. 25, says that a violent 


He proposes a building 


length, with a colonnade in front. 


storm of thunder and lightning has been experienced in 
that city, during which the church of St. Thomas was 
nearly destroyed—the covering was displaced for 30 feet 
|—and stones of great size removed.—B. Mer. Jour. 
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” The introduction of the process of bleaching by chlo- 
rine has added largely to the supply of materials for 
paper-making, for not only the waste of cotton factories, 
but even the worn out bags in which the cotton is im- 
ported, are now made to serve the same purpose as linen 
rags. 

Joseph Bonaparte is expected to return to this coun- 
try in the packet ship Monangahela, on her next voyage. 

Mammoth Hog.—A hog, weighing about 1300 pounds, 
9 feet long, 7 feet 3inches in circumference, is adver- 
tised to be shot for in York County, Penn. 





SPLENDID DAHLIAS. 


The following are in part a list of splendid Double Dahlias 
which will be for sale, in a few days, at the New-Enyland 
Seed Store, 51 & 52 North Market Street, by G. C. Bakrerr. 


Barrett's Susannah; King of the Whites; Le Brilliant: 
Romulus; Hill's Mogul; Foster’s Ine comparable 
Countess of Liverpool ; Queen of Wirtem! ure 5 
Globe Crimson; Black Turban ; Isabella; 
Barrett's Favorite, with singular dark foliage; ! 
Colville Perfect; Purple of Tyre; Win. Penn ; Melicenth ; 
Count Balou; Orange and Yellow Dwarf; Franciuia: 

Welles Dwarf Lilac; Rubens ; Red Cockade ; 

Maa Perpurea; Bella Forma; Margzretta (splendid) 
Dwarf Light Parple; do. Red; do. dark Purple ; 
Carmine, durk centre; Semidouble White ; White ; 
Woods’ Dwarf Red; Gen. Washington ; Helianthus Flora ; 
Elizabeth ; Coccinee 3 Ignisceus, fiery scarlet ; 

President Adams ; Abundante Flora ; Imperial; 
Searlet Turban; Eclipse ; with all the common varieties, too 

humerous to mention. 

FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Gero. Barrett, General Agent 

—For all the principal Nurseries, in the vicinity of Boston,wil! 
faithfully attend to all orders for Fruit & Ornamental Trees, 
Grape Vines, Plants, &c. and the same will be delivered in the 

city, or sent on board vessels, without additional e puparan. 


Orthello ; 


Magnet ; 


FARM FOR SALE. 


On the road leading from Newton West Parish Meeting- 
House to Waltham Factory, containing from 30 to 75 
land, well proportioned into mowing and tillage— Also House, 
barn auc out-houses with the same. Said farm is well watered, 
and has a valualée fruit Orchard. 





BRIGHTON CATTLE 
TO WHOM IT 


MARKET, 


MAY CONCERN. 


We, the undersigned, agree to attend the Cattle Fair Hotel 
in Brighton, for the object of purchasing Beef Cattle, &e. and 
will use all honorable means in our power to influence the 
seller au! purchaser to unite int that place, and, if possible, to 
end an unprofitable and perplexing competition. 


Jesse Bird, Lorenzo Stevens, 
Benj. Kimball, Ww - am Parshley, 
Eben. Holden, Ira West, 
Abijah White, Cyrus Dopee, 
Sumner Hudson, Oliver Pierce, 
Cephas Bracket, Martin Lewis, 
Oliver T ownsend, Abel Harwood, 
Stately Burlingame, John A. Harback, 
Horace Pierce, Richard Lethbridge, 
Samuel Davis, Joseph Williams, 
Benjamin Holton, Abel B. Shaw, 
Horace Haynes, Penuel Weld, 
James Dana, Harvey Torry, 
Samuel Bizelow, Samuel Tilton, 
Charles Dana, Abiathar Prichard, 
senja. F. Pierce, William Newcomb, 
Abijah White, Isaac Dyer, 
Nath'l. Withren, Simon Ruggles, 
Samuel Smith, Charles Seaveus, 
Eben. Fuller, Jun. Benja. Goldsmith, 
Eli Sanderson, Solomon Goldsmith, 
Nath’l. R. Harback, George W. Goldsmith, * 
Dana Dawse, Nath’! Brackett, 
Samuel Davis, Jun., Asa Harlow, 
Jonathan F. Willington, Moses Estv, 
Caleh C. Conant, William Wiison, 
James B. Leeds, Orland J. Whipple, 
Amasa ©, Wiswall, Reuben Hunting, 
Thomas Glover, Joho Lawden, 
Reuben Smith, M. V. French, 
Charles Brae kett,! William Brackett, 
John Faxon, Aaron Everett, Jr. 
Nath!, Wild, William Freeman, 
Johu Withington, Harvey Field, 
John Corey, George Faxon, 
Joseph Faxon, Calvin White, 
Leonard Fowle, James Arnold. 
February 11, 1834. 


acres of 








FARM FOR SALE. 

Siwwated in the South Parish in Andover, little more thau 
half a mile southwesterly from Plullips’ Academy and the 
Theo logical Lustitution, aud about one mile from the Rev. Mr. 
Badger s Meeting-house,—contaming about forty acres of val 
uable land, being the choice part of a much larger farin—hav- 
ing thereon one iarge and convenient two story dwelling-house, 
limshed and m ‘good repair, lately oceupied as a boarding- 
house.—Also, near it, a one story dwelling-lhouse m good re 
pair. Also a barn ninety tect long, sheds, wash-louse, wells 
of excellent water, gardens, fruit trees, &c.—A_ very eligtble 
situation for any person desirous of retiring into a pleasant 
country town for the purpose of educating tis children. The 
above valuable esti of will be sold at publhe auction ou Tues- 
day the first day of April next, at 3o’clock P. M. Conditions 
of sale liberal. SAMUEL FARRAR. 


Andover, Feb. 24, 1824, 





REDUCTION IN PRICES OF TREES, &c. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS have determined in consequence 
of the pecuniary pressure, to reduce the prices ola great Vaiie- 
ty of ‘Trees and Plants, where orders are sent for a considera- 
ble amount: and all persous who desire Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees ; Flowering Starabs and Plants; Greenhouse Trees aud 
Plauts ; Splendid Dubhas ; or Seeds—will on applying to them 
direct by mail, with a list of the articles wanted, be promptly 
furnisied with a pruited sheet explaming the reduced rates.— 
The Chinese Malberry, or Morus multicaulis are now reduced 
to $25 per 100, and $44 per dozen.— Appl e trees in great va- 
nety SLU lo ¥.o per 100.—P ears $374 per 100, and extra large 
ditto vU cents ¢ each 3 aud 90,000 are two, three, and four years 
grafted.—Peaciies ¥ 20 and 25 per 100.—Large Orange Quiices 
S30 per 100.—English and Spanish Filberts § 25 per 100.—Fine 
Red Raspberries $6 per 1U0.—Large Red aud Yellow Autwerp 
S816 per 100.—Gooseverries, finest Lancashire varieties 320 per 
100; and Large Red White and Black English Currants 316 per 
100.—Isabelia Grape, 3 years old vines $25 per 100, and 2 
years ditto $20 per 100.—Catawba, Alexande or, Winue, York 
Claret, York Madeira, and Scuppernong, $25 per 100.—Her- 
bemont’s Madeira, ‘Troy and Elsingburgh, 330 per 100.—Nor- 
ton’s Virginia Seedling $35 per 100 —The collection of choice 
Europe an Grapes is unrivalled.—Chinese Ailanthus, 4 feet 
high, $14 per dozen and larger sizes in proportion.—A reduc- 
iow is mi ade ou a great many kinds of Roses, Poeonies, Chry- 
santhemams, &c.—Double Dablias of such fine assorted kinds 
as have been most increased, will be supplied at $3, S4k and 
$6 per dozen, according to excellence, and selected by our- 
selves. The roots can be sent to any distance.—The new va- 
rieties of Flemish and English Pears having been introduced by 
us and greativ ine reased, the prices of the greater part have 
been reduced, and the trees are mostly of fine size and three 
years ingrafted.—Tbhe Ornamental Trees and Shrubs of most 
kinds are large and thrifty, and of Couble or treble the value of 
smaller oues, which is a most decided advantage, being a gain 
of several years in embellishment. 

N. B. Having no Agent at Boston, the Commission of 10 
per cent, usui lly allowed for Agency, will be credited to the 
purchasers, and be deducted from the amount of the bills ren- 
dered. ‘The stock of Dahlias being so very large, they will be 
furnished on the most favorable terms possible. 

Linnean Botanie Garden and Nurseries, 2 

Flushjng, near New-York, Feb. 10, 1834. § 








GRAPE VINES AND EARLY POTATOES. 

Catawba awl Isabella Grape Vines, extra large size, by the 
hundred or single. 

Early Potatoes which obtained the premium for the last five 
years. For sale by SAMUEL POND. 

Cc embridge pe ort, Fe bh, 26. 


VALUABLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
FOR SALE, 

Situated in Roxbury, near the late Doctor Porter’s Meeting- 
house, consisting of about 3 acres of land, with a pleasant and 
eonvenient Dwelling House, Stable, aud other out-houses—has 
also on it from 100 to 150 young and choice fruit trees, with a 
great variety of grape vines, shrubbery, &c.—Is within fifleen 
minutes’ ride of State-street, and from its particular location ts 
both very central, and at the same time as much retired as 
many places five and eight miles from the city, It has running 
through it or on its borders a delightful stream, and is every 
way one of the pleasantest situations in the vicinity. For 
terms and price, which will be liberal. apply to 

LUKE BALDWIN, 


Feb. 25 8, Merchants Row. 





EARLIEST DWARF PRAS. 
50 Busnecs of the Earliest Dwart Peas, being the earliest 
variety, Laving grown for eating in 38 days from 
planting, grdws 20 to 24 inches high. This will be found an 
acquis'tion for a very early and good variety. 
Raised express A “a and for sa J A 
. BARRE’ 


New “England Seed Store. 


time of 





SITUATION WANTED. 


A situation wanted by a Gardener, a married man who has 
no family, who could engage his wife as cook. Good recom- 
mendations can be given. Apply at this office. f 19 
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PRICES 



































APPLES, early, . . « « + « « , barrel 15) 200 
BEANS, white, . 2 % eee bushel 1,12] 137 
Breer, le ss,(mew) . . . . « « | barrel | 10 Sul g 50 
ee a ee 
prime, . . j* ~'S * 65H) 6 75 
Brrswax, (Americ an) ‘es pound 1b 3 
Bud TER, inspected, No. l,new, . sig 1 50 
CRANBERRIES, (i < e & ce bushel 200; 2 50 
CMEESE, newmilk,. . . . .- . “4 i 4 
skimmed milk, . . . . ” 34 5 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . . os 4 45 
southern, geese,. . . of 42 
FLAX, Americai,. « « «.« - pound | y ba 
FLAXSEED,. . ot em bushel ;s 1 37 
FLOUR, Genesee, ‘ cash, | barre] | 5 | 5 G2 
Baliimore, Howard str. new a6 5 50, 5 16 
Baltimore,wharf, . . . 512) 5 95 
Alexandria,. . — ° 5 37) 5 50 
Gratin, Corn, northe roye slow, : oushel 72| 73 
southern yellow... " sis b2| 64 
white, . Pe is: bt | 62 
ive, (scarce) Norther i; < “a | 85 
a fe ae ee " DY 77 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) |“ | ! 45 
Hay, best English, New, Fe ie ton 19 00) ©) 00 
Eastern screwed, . . . . « 1 13 00 14 060 
Hard pressed, . 2... . 6 | 14 OO} 15 00 
OGRE ss «28 ee ek es 33} 87 
Hops, Ist quality . . . +e pound | 18| °0 
2d quality cote tae Te Se a si | 14] "h 
Lanp, Boston, Istsort, . . . . pound 1] Wy 
Southern, Ist sort,. 2... ah oA) 10 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . 8 8} £0 
$s upper, . . lb. 22 93 
Dry Hide,sole. . . , pound | 19 
si upper, . . ° Ib. 18) on 
Pr hiladelphia. Me % pound | 25) 12 
Baltimore, sole, 5. Ha = | 23) °c 
Lime, best sort cask | 112] 1 25 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel | 19 OC} 2 00 
DT Bs ss & « « 5a | 14.09) 1 00 
Sone, mick aa 66 | 
Sereps, Herd’s Grass - gt ce bushel | 2 25) @ 37 
Red Top, northern, . . . sé | 87; 100 
Red Clover, northern, ri pound | A) 10 
White Dutch Hone ysuckle | « 30 33 
TALLow, tried, | ewt 8 00 
WooL, Merino, full b lood, “washe d, | pound 64 66 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, - Ww 75 
Merino, {ths washed, . . | “ 50 52 
Merino, half blood, ; si 3) ~ 4 
Merino, MERE cs sk oh 8 43 48 
Native washed, . ; 4 38 40 
- _ f Pulled superfine, : | 6 55 60 
so |! stLambs, . a 45 50 
S=42d “ + < ‘ 35 40 
8 Ey eee 2s] 30 
%. IstSpmning,. . . ' & 45 43 
Soathern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per lb. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
HaMs,northen, . - + + + + + | pound m 71 
southern, . . + «+ « « g 10 
Pork, whole hogs, . . . . . | 4 fi 7 
PeOGtO s4 et 8 6 os 10 15 
a een o., 14; 16 
lump, best,. . . s.™ 18; 20 
Eaes, san bo ee > re 16; 2 
PoTATOFs, ‘ | bushel 4 50 
CIDER, (according to quality, ) | barrel 1502 OO 
B RIGHTON MAR KET alienate, Makca 3, 1834. 


Reported for the ee Advertiser and Patriot. 


At Market this day, 325 Beef Cattle, (including all unsold 
at Brighton Jast week, oa 30 unsold at Camb ridge ) and 280 
Sheep—all of which were at Brighton; at Cambridge—none. 

Prices. Beef Cattle —A little better prices were obtained 
on middling and ordinary qualities, but no particular variation 
on the best, probably occasioned by the low price of Hides and 
Tallow. We noti iced one yoke very fine ‘ ken at £6, and 
several yoke at 575.—We quote prime at $5a 5 50; 
475 a 5; thin at 4 50, 

Sheep.—We noticed two lots only, se'd 
and one at 87 ST each. 
saw, no sale effected. 

Swine—None at market. 





good at 


One at $4 each, 
We also noticed ten the finest we ever 


We have been requested to state the price of Hides and 
Tallow, and from the best information we can ebtain, we state 
as-follows : Hi des at 85 on time, for those who have custom. 
ers—Tallow at 85 ¢ ash, at the end of the month. Those who 
have not customers cannot sell their Hides for more than 450 
a 475 cash—several lots have been sold for 4 50 cash. 





__NEW_ENGLAND FARMER. 


MARCH 5, 1834, 





MIS SCELLANY. 


From Sreinard 8 Pome: 


THE FALL OF NIAGARA. 
Labitur et labetur. 
Tue thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain, 

While I look upward to thee. It would seem 
As if Gop pour’d thee from his ‘ hollow hand,” 
And hung his bow upon thine awful front; 
And spoke in that loud voice which seem’d to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 
“The sound of many waters ;” and had bade 
Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 
And notch His ceut’ries in the eternal rocks. — 


Deep ecalleth unto deep. - And what are we, 
That hear the question of that voice sublime ? 
Oh! what are all the notes that ever rung 

From war’s vain trumpet, by thy thundering side! 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar! 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him, 
Who drown’d a world, and heaped the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains 7—a light wave, 
That breaks, and whispers of its Maker’s might. 





GUMPTION. 

Tus isa fine old Scotch word, not generally to 
be found in the dictionaries, though it is worthy 
of a place in the best. It has a great deal of 
meaning in it, and often expresses what nothing 


else can. 


When I see a girl reject the addresses of a re- 
spectable young man, who owns a good farm, 


goes to ineeting, and pays his debts; for one who 
wears a dickey, visits the theatre, and spends his 
money faster than he earns it, I think to myself she 
has not much gumption. 

When I see a young mechanic who wants a 
good wife, that can make a pudding, spit a tur- 
key, and nurse his babies, dangling after a piece 
of affectation, because she has been to a dancing 
school and can play on a piano, I guess he has not 
much gumption. 

When I see a farmer paying taxes for twenty 
half-fenced and half tilled, when he 
under good cultiva- 


acres of land, 


ing his de bts, and kee ‘ping clear of law suits quar. 
rels, and polities, I set him down as a iman pos- 
sessing a reasovable share of gumption. 

When I see a woman mending her children’s 
clothes, and receiving her husband with affection, 
I conclude she has no ordinary share of gumption, 
In fine, when I see a man who deals justly, 
loves merey, walks humbly, and pays for his 
newspaper, [ conclude that of all others in this 
world he possesses the greatest portion of gumption, 





HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 


Asourt the last of May, or the first of June, the 
little millers which lay moth- -egys, begin to appear. 
Therefire brush all your woollens, and pack them 
in a dark place covered with linen.—Pepper, red 
cedar chips, tobacco,—indeed almost any strong 
spicy smell,—is good to keep moths out of your 
gut nothing is so good 

camphor, Sprinkle your woollens with camphor- 
ated spirit, and seatter pieces of camphor gum 
among them, aud you will never be troubled with 
moths, Some people buy camphor wood trunks, 
for this purpose ; but they are very expensive and 


chests and drawers. 


the gum answers just as well. 

The first young leaves of the common currant 
bush, gathered as soon as they put out, and dried 
on tin, can hardly be distinguished from green tea. 

Cream of Tartar, rubbed upon soiled white kid 
gloves cleanses them very much.—Fr. Housewife. 





A BAT USEFULLY EMPLOYED. 


Ir was no idle speculation, when we proposed 
to introduce bats into kitchens to devour the flies. 
A friend of ours has since most successfully availed 
himself of the hint. The windows of the common 
sitting room being open, and a candle dimly burn- 
ing, a bat entered ; and passing into the entry, the 
door was immediately closed after him, which left 
him in the dark. A candle was then placed in 
the cellar kitchen, so as faintly to illuminate the 
stair-case, and in less than two minutes the bat de- 
scended into that apartment. He was honored with 
alight for about halfan hour, during which time 
he was most actively engaged among the flies; 





might raise more on six acres 
tion, [ conclude he is not 
guinption. 

When [ see a man who has a good business, 
sufficient to support his family respectably, neg- 
lecting his affairs, and running into debt, in order 
to obtain A political office, I faney that, whatever 
may be his taleuts, he is not burdened with gump- 


over 


tion. 
When T see a man calling his boys from school, 
hours every afternoon for a 


and spending two 


month, to tar his trees, that the canker-worm may 
not ascend them, when be might effect a remedy, 


in a single day, by exchanging the earth for three 
feet around them, Leonelude that he has more in- 
dustry than gumption. 

When I see a man purchasing three cords of 
wood for the winter, when, by listing his doors, 
aud mending a broken pane, he might save two 
of them, I think he has but little gumption. 

When I see a young man, just set up in busi- 


ness, keeping a horse and chaise at au expense of 


two doliars a day, and failing in six mouths, when 
he might walk for nothing, and continue hie busi- 
ness with safety, I conclude that he has not much 
guinption. 

When I see a man attending diligently to his 


own coucerns, sending his children to school, pay- 


stocked with | 


and on visiting the kitchen very early in the morn- 
ing, our informant found him wide awake, flying 
about the room. On opening the outer door he 
escaped, but more than one haif of the stock of flics 
had disappeared. He will be well received in tu- 
ture, and invited in as often as opportunity occurs, 
— Genesee Farmer. 





A RELICT OF THE OLDEN TIMES. 

Tue Marblehead Gazette relates that one of the 
guns, a two-pounder of the privateer Free Mason, 
which blew up in the harbor of Marblehead, in the 
year 1779, was discovered and taken from the bot- 
tom, on Thursday last, in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The charge being drawn, the powder was 
found to be good, after having laid at the bottom 
55 years. It was to be used on Saturday, in firing 
the salute, in honor of Washington’s birth-day. 





RAMMOHUN ROY 
—Tue late Hindoo Reformer, often repeated three 
favorite maxims: 1. Political—* Man is the slave 
of benefits” 2. Moral— The enjoyment of the two 
worlds [physical aud intellectual] depends on two 
things—kindness to friends, civility to enemies.’ 
3. Religious—* The most acceptable service to God 


FRUIT TREES. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. NuKsERY of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newron, 54 miles from Bosiou, 
by the City Mills. 
ius .vursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collee 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Koses, &e, 
and covers the mostof I8 acres. Ol new celebrated Pears alone, 
100 kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our 
climate, are specially recommended.—Ot Applies 200 kinds— 
Peaches 11d kinds—Cherries, 53 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currauts, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, Ke. &ce—-selections 
from the beSt varieties known—a collection in unequal p ropor- 
tious of SUO varieles of fruit. 
*White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 
Morus Muuticautis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauii- 
ful fruit tree, so superior for sik worms to all others, 
Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hard y 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 


and first rate sources. White Flowering Horse ‘Chesnuts, 


Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Meuntain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &e. &e.— 
i all, of Ornamental trees, aud shrubs, 650 varieties. Ot 


Herbaceous lowering plauts,a choice selection of 280 varietie s, 
including the Paeonies, Moutun and Popareracca—and 24 othe r 
kiunds—and 83 splendid varieties of double Dablias. 

Geutiemei are invited to forward their ordersearly Address 
to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newron. Trees, &c. delivered in 
of charge t a4 transportation, and suitably pac ked, 
by ki ina 


Boston tree 
and rot n thenee when ordered duly forwarded 
attention if left with Gro. €, 


or scéa., 


Or orders will receive the same 

BaAkKRETT, who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston, 
Catalogues gratis on application. Jy 17 





COTTON GOODS AT REDUCED PRICES, 


ELIAB STONE BREWER, 414 Washington st. (South 
End.) ofiers for sale, the largest assortment ot CO'T'LON 
GOODS, to be found in any retail store in the city, viz. 

10 cases of Colors rich dark Caheoes, at 123 ets, 
1 * Light, small figured “ 124 “ 
do do do Plaid ‘ 10 « 
5 * Various patterns, $6 6d 
Mes Furniture Patch Is 

] i 9d 

+ bails 3-4 Unbleached Cottons, 44 cts. 
g « 34 “ é“ 6d 

; ~~ oe “ sa 10 ets, 


oO ‘ 


8 9-8 Newmarket, manufactured of warp and 


very stoul, for shirting, 124 ets. 
2 cases 5-4 Bleached Cotton, — 125 « 
1 Hamilton Long Cloth, 29 «4 
2 « Fine drest 4.8 Cotton, Is 
3 do and stout, 4-4 do 124 ets 
1 « 9-8 do 10 
4 3-4 do 6d 
1 3-4 do 4} ets. 
1 bale Bleached Cotton Flannel, 6 * 
1 oé oe os 10 
1 sé se “ aé 7-8 124 “ 
; = - ‘a “ very fine 4-4 Is 


Bleached and Unbleached American Jeans. 
Atso—A large assortment of Flannels, from one shilling to 
one dollar per yare, 


Black and Colored Bombazetts, at 123 cts. 
Camblet and Plaid do 12) = 
Yellow, Green and Searlet Moreens, mh 4 


3-4 aud 6-4 English Merino, superior fabrie and desirabl le 
colors—A large variety of superior tabrie aud low prieed, nux- 
ed, &e —Cassimeres—Brown Linen—1-4 Irish White, and 5-4 
Liven Sheeting—Long Lawn, &¢.—3-4 and 4-4 Col’d and 4-4 
md 6 4 ploin Hair. Cord and Cheek, and Plain Cam! FS 





THE NEW ENGLA ND F ARME Rn 
Is published every Wednesday Revalig. at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduc- 
uon of fifty cents. 

Lz? No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
bemg made in advance, 

AGENTS. 

New York—G. Tuorsunn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Alhany—W™M. THor Burn, 347 Market-street. 
Prilidelphia—D.& C. LANDRETH, 8S Chesnut-street. 
Bultimore—1. 1. Hirencock, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnsti—S. C. Parkuurst, 25 Lower Market-street. | 
Flushing, N. Y.—Wo. Prixce & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gal. 
Middlebury, Vt —Wicut Cuarpman, Merchant. 
Hartfovrd—Goovwin & Co, Booksellers. 
Newhuryport—E BEN EZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsn outh, N. H—J.W. Fosrer, Bookseller. 
Augusta, Me-—Witciam SNewv, Druggist. 
Woodstock, Vt.—J. A. Pratt. 
Portland, Me-—Co._man, Hoipen & Co. Booksellers. 
Bangor, Me.—Ww. -* Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S.—P.J. Hottann, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
Montreal, L. ie on BENT. 
St. Lonis—Gro. Honron. 
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